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HOW 


IEALTHY IS CANADA? 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE RECENT STUDY OF HEALTH SERVICES 
PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTA‘ HYGIENE* 


dangerous to be born in Canada? The 
juestion may sound a silly one, This land, 
the “undefended frontier”, never ravaged 
invasion—this land of open spaces, fresh air 
sunshine—ought it not to be one of the 
st lands for young people? Unfortunately, 
ula is no paradise for babies. In 1937, out 
every thousand babies born alive, no less 
76 died before reaching their first birth 
This compares with 58 for England and 
wes, and 30 for New Zealand. Canada has, 
it, the highest infant mortality rate among 
white peoples of the British Empire. 
rty vears ago, the New Zealand rate stood 
eh as 8+; and it required a long concerted 
blic health campaign to bring that rate down 
its present low level—which is the world’s 
rd for the year 1937. If, through adequate 
Ith services, Canada’s rate could have been 
ught down to New Zealand's level, no less 
10,000 infant lives would have been saved 


at vear alone. 


No Paradise for Babies: [ut not only is it 
re dangerous to be born in Canada than in 
parts of the British Empire, it is also 

re dangerous to be born in some parts of 
nada than in other parts. If babies could 
isc their parents, they would surely prefer 

take their chance, first in British Columbia, 
re (on the basis of figures for the five vear 

lod 1931-1935) the infant mortality is only 
per thousand; then in the Prairie Provinces 
(ontario, where the death rate is from 69 to 


then in the Maritime Provinces. where it 


htainable from 111, George St., Toronto. The 
ot this pamphlet owes particular acknowledge 
the Hon. George Hoadley for his help anc 
analysing the contents of the Study 


rPUICCS. 


| 


ol 


rises to between 67 and 82 (New Brunswick ) ; 
and lastly, in the Province of Quebec, where it 
stands at 98. However, the variation is not 
only a variation according to Province: it 1s 
also a variation as between town and country. 
Taking the cities of Canada—those with popu- 
lations over 10,C0Q—and ranging them in order 
of their infant mortality rate in 1937, we find 


the following : 


Infant mortality rate 
(per 1000 live births) 

Brandon 30 

Vancouver 33 

Victoria 

london 

Hamilton 

Calgary 

Winnipeg 

edmonton 

Toronto 

Kingston 

Windsor 

Regina 

Moose Jaw 

Saskatoon 

St. John 

Halifax 

Sherbrooke 

Moncton 

Ottawa 

Montreal 

Cornwall 

Charlottetown 

Quebec City 142 


Three Rivers 297 


If the 56 capitals and largest cities in the world 


were listed thus, Ottawa would rank 52nd! 


Yet the highest loss of infant life is not alwavs 


in the cities, which at any rate possess the best 
of the nation’s medical and health services. In 
some parts of Canada, such as the Western 


Provinces, infant mortality is higher in rural 
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, 


than in urban* areas. In one Province in 1936 


the infant mortality rate in the rural areas was 
33 per thousand higher than in the urban areas. 
What causes this appalling loss of infant 

Nearly 


main troubles 


life half the deaths come from four 
premature birth, injury at birth, 
congenital malformation, and congenital debility 
the 
Phi percentage of deaths due to these 
1926 and 1938 from 
In Ontario, in spite of the 
death 


of which premature birth is far most 


SCTIOLLS, 
hour between 


1.4% 


Provinee ‘Ss 


CaUSCS 
$15.4%. 


low 


Tos 
to 


infant rate (compared 


with other provinces) these causes were re- 


ponsible for 57.2% of all its deaths during the 


first vear of infant life. These figures show 


that the situation of children at birth is 


not 


mnproving, and that 


hould ly 


p riods. 


concentrated attention 
paid to the 
The 


eraaaal a above A 


prenatal and postnatal 
the 


are diarrhoea and enteritis, 


other causes, in addition to 


fous 
and pneumonia, which are due to lack of sani 


tation, lack of and 


In 


addition to the heavy death rate among infants 


pasteul ization of milk, 


neglect of other public health measures. 


during the first vear, between six and seven 


thousand babies are stillborn every year in Can- 


ada: i.e. more than half the number of those 


who die before their first birthday. 


Too Many Mothers Lost: lor mothers as 


well as babies, birth is a time of danger to Ife. 


Llere again anada’s record is not one to be 


proud of. In 1936, out of twenty-six leading 


countries of the world, only four showed a 


higher maternal death rate per thousand live 


births than Canada. Moreover, the deaths of 


many mothers are not associated with a live 


birth. In fact, according to the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, less than half of Canada’s 


maternal deaths were associated with a live 


birth, So this figure takes no account of the 
number of maternal deaths arising from abor- 
The 


of the mothers who died was 31 


tions, miscarriages and suchlike troubles. 


iverTage age 


the prime of life. Indeed, pregnaney and child 


to include all citi ana 


er 1000, and a rural area 


Page 


birth troubles are, after tuberculosis, the lea 
ing causes of death among all women betwe« 
the ages of 15 and 50. To this must be add 
the incidence of permanent invalidism, « 
crippling injury, upon mothers who  surviy 
childbirth. The most reliable estimates sho 
that one in every ten of women bearing childr 
is more or less handicapped by such conditior 
in after life: for every one mother who dies 
childbirth, twenty are every year permanent! 
impaired in health. 

During the four years of the Great War «| 
1914-1918, no less than 60,000 young Cana 
dians lost their lives: but during the four yea 
following the last census of 1931, as many 
70,000 young Canadians under one year of ag 
were claimed by death. If we add to this tl 
mothers who lost their lives, and the stillbor 
babies, we have a death toll of nearly 103,000 
a peacetime loss far greater than the wartin 
On los 


every day three mothers, twenty-four babi 


destruction. an average, Canada 
stillborn or surviving less than 24 hours, forts 
two children before their first birthday, al 
fifty-four children under five years of age. 
These figures are all the more striking 

view of the fact that Canada is, in proportion t 
her size, under-populated. 
697 to the square mile; 1 
Britain 490; in Germany 360; but in Canad 


In Belgium the: 
are inhabitants 
only 5! Yet Canada’s birth rate is falling, an 
her rate of natural increase (i.e. excess of birt! 
1921 


of natural increase was 17.8 per thousand 0! 


over deaths) is dwindling. In this rat 
population; in 1926 it was 13.3; and in 193s 


11.0. 


nection 


only Obviously there is a close cor 
this the 


deaths of mothers and infants which are du 


between decline and mia 


preventable causes. For if Canada could say 
only half of the mothers and babies who «i 
every year, there would soon be a change [i 
the better in this rate of natural increase. T| 
span of life in general is lengthening; but thi 
wastage at the source offsets it. 


that 


The most cor 


vincing proof the death rate amor 


mothers can be reduced is given by compari 


the general maternal mortality rate with t! 


rate for a group of mothers who were serv: 


Four 





he Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada. 

1932 to 1936 the general rate fluctuated 
veen 4.9 and 5.6 deaths per thousand live 
ths; but the rate for the mothers served by 
Victorian Order of Nurses ranged between 
and 3.1. 


Dangers to Child Life. 


st the first and most dangerous year of life, 


When they are 


nadian babies have still to face many serious 
intile perils. —To compare, Province by Prov- 
. the death rates for the first five years of 
is very revealing: taking the year 1932, the 
ge extends from 12.2 per thousand in British 
lumbia to 27.9 per thousand in Quebec. Why 
uld our young Canadians have such uneven 
neces in the struggle for life, depending on 
accident of the Province in which they are 
ught up? The answer to this question lies 
he varying degrees of development of public 
localities. For 


Ith services in different 


unple, diarrhoea and enteritis (summer 


plaint) is one of the chief killers of babies 


two: the average number of deaths in 


But the rate 
ies remarkably from Province to Province— 


Dominion is 3,134 a year. 


| 7.6 in every 100,000 inhabitants in British 
to 94.5 in New (1937 
ires). The chief cause of this illness is con- 
inated milk. Montreal 


wn what can be done to reduce the death 


lumbia Brunswick 


The city of has 

by introducing a system of inspection and 
‘teurization of milk. In 1916, before the sys- 
1,894 babies under two 
1925 a 


was introduced, 
from diarrhoea and enteritis; in 
Milk by-law was introduced providing for 
pulsory pasteurization of milk; in 1926 the 
rate dropped to 877; and ten years later, 
936, it had fallen to 204. 
\ similar story is to be told in the case of 
rculosis. Thus, according to Dr. R. M. 
“in the study of five hundred tuberculous 
lren under fourteen years of age, in 9.6% 
cases other than tuberculosis of the lungs, 
lisease was of the bovine type. All cases 
a history of having been fed raw milk for 
time. No case came from children living 
‘ronto and having pasteurized milk.” 


\nother disease which mainly afflicts voung 


people is diphtheria. The average number of 
deaths in Canada is 311 yearly—yet the disease 
is known to be preventable through immuniza- 
tion. The city of Toronto, where diphtheria 
immunization has been extensively used, has 
had no deaths from diphtheria among its resi- 
dents in 1937-38; likewise the city of Hamilton 
has not had a death from diphtheria throughout 
On the other 
hand, deaths from diphtheria continue to occur 


the five-year period 1931-36. 


in other areas where immunization is relatively 
neglected. Thus in Quebec Province there are 
on an average three deaths every four days. 
Pneumonia is an illness whose incidence 
falls particularly heavily upon the young, since 
14% of all pneumonia deaths occur in the first 
From 1930 to 1932 the death 
rate for people of all ages in Canada was 68 per 
100,000 of the population; but for children 
under five years the rate was 280. Yet there is 


now available a life-giving serum for treating 


five years of life. 


this formidable disease. The first step in treat- 
ing pneumonia is to determine the type of pneu- 
mococcus present. After this, serum therapy 
may be used, if serum for that particular type 
is available. It has been proved in the United 
States that “thirty per cent died where the 
serum was not administered, and only thirteen 
per cent after serum was administered’’. Chil- 
dren are helpless so far as health is concerned ; 
it is the duty of their parents to protect them. 
But the provision of serum therapy depends 
upon the organization of a pneumonia control 
service in the local departments of public health 
—and this requires the co-operation of the 
In Can- 
ada as yet none of the Provinces has undertaken 


medical profession and the hospitals. 


to supply anti-pneumococcus serum. 


Health at School. 


which the average growing child comes under 


The first occasion on 


the control of the State is when he or she goes 
to school. During the first five hazardous years 
of life, these little ones may go with little or no 
medical attention: then suddenly at the age of 
about six all by law arrive at the neck of the 
bottle of State control—the school. This stage 
of their lives presents the State with its first 
opportunity to inspect the health of its youngest 
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citizens. How far is advantage taken of this 


opportunity? Unfortunately, up-to-date, only 
two Provinces have put into force legislation 
making health inspection of school children 
British Columbia, 


by its Act of 1924, requires every school child 


compulsory and universal. 
| i 


to be examined by a doctor once a year; while 
New \ct of 1918, provides 


machinery whereby every school is inspected 


Brunswick, by an 
and its children examined at intervals of not 


more than one year. In the other Provinces, 
legislation is not compulsory, but only permis- 
sive. Thus, in Quebec, physical examination of 
children 1s 


school made by the personnel ot 


county health units; and during 1939, for ex- 
ample, over 158,000 children in the rural parts 
ft the Province received such an examination. 
In Ontario, the Public Health Act permits any 
School Board to make an agreement with the 
Board of Health of any municipality to provide 
health 


adequate school health supervision in approx 


a school programme; and there exists 


imately 145 municipalities in Ontario, of which 


deseribed as rural areas. In 


Nova 


power Is 


tv mught be 
Manitoba, \lberta, 
Island, 


health authorities to undertake medical inspec 


Scotia, and Prinec 


Edward given to the local 


tion of school children; but there is no com 
pulsion to use this power, although in many 
cases it has become a matter of routine to do 
so. In Saskatchewan about ten per cent of the 
school population is examined annually. In 


Island, 


cent of the school population is protected by 


Prince Edward about eighty-five per 


innoculation against smallpox and diphtheria ; 
in Nova Scotia health inspection is carried out 


mainly by a field staff of nurses, numbering 


about twe nty. 


rom this record we may conclude that in 
most cities the young children now come under 


the scrutiny of a school doctor or 


nurse; and 


an examination of their reports shows that by 
this age the children have already developed 


a multitude of disabilities—deficient eyesight, 


diseased tonsils, rotten teeth, deafness, curved 


spines, rickets, and so forth. But in the rural 


areas there are usually no health services for 


children at school, so that these defects are not 


even noticed officially. Yet through the tax 
they pay to their provincial governments, thi 
citizens of Canada are spending millions « 
dollars more on education than on public healt! 
and sanitation. It is an extraordinary situa 


tion; for what is education without health 
What is the use of pouring out millions of dol 
lars on human material which can only functio: 
at half-cock ? 


soundness children cannot take proper advan 


Without mental and physica 


tage of education. Adequate health supe: 
vision for every school in Canada as part 0! 
our public health services would vastly improv: 
the efficiency of education, and weed out count 
less evils that affect the health of those who 1 
time are to 


become the our next 


parents of 
generation. 

\s children grow up and the size of tl 
family increases, the problem of keeping 
healthy weighs more and more heavily on th 
parents. Children need their teeth attended 1 
need the doctor’s help in overcoming the var 
ious ailments of childhood, need nursing in cas 
The 


mother, too, may fall sick and require treatment 


of serious illness. breadwinner or 


in hospital. Finally there is a constant expendi 


ture on medicines and drugs. Are the families 
of Canada receiving the medical care that th 

require ¢ The question can be looked at fror 
two angles. First, whether the provision | 
second, whethe: 


the mass of the people can afford these services 


medical services is adequate ; 


l 


Are There Enough Doctors? At firs! 
sight the number of those engaged in workin 
for health and curing disease looks substantial 
According to the last census of 1931, there ar 
in Canada 55,513 men and women engaged 


health work, divided thus: 


10,031 Physicians and Surgeons 
4,039 Dentists 
20,474 Graduate Nurses 
11,436 Nurses-in-training 
6,702 Practical Nurses 

869 Opticians 

542 Osteopaths and Chiropractors 
1.420 Other 


health workers 


This means that Canada possesses on the ave! 
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on 


cle 


sti 


mm 
ruld 
7 
pie 
nda 


the 


e doctor for every 1,034 inhabitants, and 
ntist for every 2,566. But according to 
indard advocated by the United States 
ittee on the Costs of Medical Care, there 
be available one doctor for every 700 
and one dentist for every 1,000. If this 
rd were applied to Canada, and assum- 


it the whole population is to receive ade- 


ite care, there would be a shortage of 4,679 


tor 


lo 


? >? 


s and 6,323 dentists. 


vive these average figures for the whole 


iinion is, however, misleading, since there 


UTC 


it fluctuation in the numbers as between 


vince and Province, as well as between town 


ct 


re 1 


uuntry. For instance, in rich Ontario 


s one doctor for every 872 persons, and 


ritish Columbia one for every 954 persons. 


it 1m 


New Brunswick there is only one doctor 


every 1,518 persons, and in Saskatchewan 


one for every 1,578. Similarly, in Sas- 


ie 


134 


wan there is only one dentist for every 


persons, as compared with one dentist 


every 1,879 in Ontario. In British 


lumbia there is one nurse for every 351 


ple 


\i 
elle 


spe 


in Saskatchewan one nurse for every 


re medical attention is available for city 
rs than for country folk. Doctors and 
health workers tend to congregate in 
because these provide better professional 


cts, and offer more of the facilities which 


have been trained to use and to depend 


1 


va 


iB 


n their practice. In particular, specialists 
lly settle in cities, because it is only in 
re populous centres that they can earn 
lg. In general, the supply of doctors, 


s and nurses 1s distributed over the 


try not so much in accordance with the 


wi 
tell 


\ \ 


| medical needs of the people, as in accord- 


ith the opportunities for gaining a liveli- 
Thus, if we take twenty of the largest 
of Canada (those with a population of 


00 or over) we find that they contain 28% 


( 


i 


population of the Dominion: but this 
s served by 45% of the doctors, 48% of 


nurses, and 49% of the dentists. 


has been suggested that, if there is a 


tage of doctors in any part of the Dominion, 


this might be remedied by admitting refugee 
physicians to settle and practise in Canada. 
There are many refugee doctors who would be 
only too glad to settle and practise in remote 
districts and pioneer settlements where the 
need is great. But the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Provincial Medical Council and the 
Medical Colleges between them have made it 
impossible for refugee doctors to settle here and 
practise, because they are not allowed to secure 
the necessary qualifications by studying in a 
Canadian Medical College. It is argued that 
there are already too many doctors unable to 
make a living in Canada, and that if refugees 
were admitted they would not settle and prac- 
tise in the remote pioneer districts, but would 
gravitate towards the towns and increase com- 
petition in the areas where their services are 


least needed. 


Are There Enough Hospital Beds? Now 
suppose any member of an ordinary family 
requires treatment in hospital. There are 864 
hospitals in Canada, with bed accommodation 
for 85,801 patients. Of these, 31 hospitals with 
6,004 beds, are for tuberculous patients; 58 
with 30,516 beds, are mental hospitals; and 
775 ~with 49,241 bds, are general or other 
hospitals. However, the family’s chance of 
finding general hospital accommodation would 
be much better in British Columbia, where 
there 1s one bed for every 133 inhabitants, than 


in Prince Edward Island, where there is but 


one bed for every 489 inhabitants. Similarly, 


in the case of .hospitals for tuberculosis, there 
is one bed for every 1,187 persons in New 
Brunswick, as compared with but one bed for 
every 3,484 persons in Alberta. And in mental 
hospitals there is one bed for every 293 persons 
in Prince Edward Island, but only one for 
every 628 in New Brunswick. In Canada, as 
a whole, there is a shortage of 3,500 beds for 
tuberculous patients, most of which exists 
in the Province of Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. Likewise, 8,650 additional beds are 
required for the treatment of mental illness. 
The services of visiting nurses are also inade- 


quate in many parts of the Dominion; as only 
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79 out of 301 towns and cities are served by 
the Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Who Can Afford Doctors’ Bills? \We 
come now to the question how far the people 
of Canada can afford to pay for medical care. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that a 
large proportion of the population of Canada is 
(to use official language) “medically indigent”. 
This includes those affected by unemployment, 
those dependent on the State, and those who 
In 1936, 
according to the Canada Year Book, the num- 


belong to families earning low wages. 


ber of unemployed was 447,000. Assuming that 
each of these had one dependent, the total 
number of individuals affected by unemploy- 
would be 894,000. In the 


there were 444,436 persons dependent on the 


ment same year, 
State, comprising aged persons, neglected chil- 
dren, inmates of public institutions, and those 
drawing mothers’ pensions. Furthermore, in 
1931 (the year of the last census) there were 
2,098,840 members of families of wage earners 
receiving less than $950 a year—actually, on 
an average, only $643 per family. If we assume 
that two-thirds of these members of families 
could not meet the costs of medical care, we 
reach a total of 2,737,663 persons in Canada 
who be classed as 


may “medically indigent”. 


This amounts to 25% of the population. For 
a family of, say, four persons, an annual income 
of $950 is barely enough for food, clothing and 
shelter, and leaves nothing to spend on medical 
\bout the 


belong to families with earnings ranging from 


care. two-thirds of population 


$950 to $2,950. A proportion of this group 
would find it very difficult to meet the cost of 
doctors, hospital treatment and nursing, in case 
of a prolonged or major illness. Only the 
remaining 10% of the population, which com- 
prise families with incomes over $2,950 a year, 
can really afford to pay for adequate medical 
times of sickness. 


attention in kor example, 


those who can aftord visits from a doctor, are 
often unable to afford nursing. A survey con- 
Medical 


that on a 


ducted by the Canadian \ssociation 


1935 showed single day only 


h lf of those cases whom the doctors reported 


as needing nursing care were actually receivir 
it. Four-fifths of those not receiving this ca: 
were unable to afford it. 

But all these calculations do not take int 
account the rural population, which is probah 
much worse off than the urban population. T| 
standard of living of the former (in 1931 son 
31.7% of the whole population of Canada liv: 
on farms) is still almost an unknown quantit 
A survey made by the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics in 1939, which took a cross-secti 
of farm families in all Provinces, showed t! 
an average family spent less than $763 a ye 
on living requirements: this would bring thes 
too, below the level of persons able to affo: 
the 
of Canada’s populati 


adequate medical care. Thus, estimat 


given above—that 25% 
can be classed as “medically indigent’ 


almost certainly an understatement, whe: 


allowance is made for the lower income-le) 
of the rural population. 


To sum up, it is evident that a large pai 


of the population of Canada “‘lives continuous! 
just on or below the borderline of self-mai: 
tenance; and that the least untoward circu 
stance, in interruption of income, or 

unexpected financial demands, will necessita: 
dependence on relatives, friends or volunta: 
with medical indigence 


or public aid, 


inevitable result.” 


Medical Care for Industrial Workers. 
Beside medical attention for which the indivi 
ual has to pay, a certain amount of organiz 
medical care is available for some sections 
the population. Thus, workmen’s compens 
tion for accidents occurring in the course 
employment and for certain industrial diseas 
is provided for in all Provinces but Pru 
Edward Island. Injured workmen are gi 
medical aid free in all Provinces except Albe 
and British Columbia, where it is based on 
Canad 


tributory payments. A number of 


industries provide all their employees 

varying amounts of medical care, but ther 
no uniformity in the type of service provid 
leading indust: 


A questionnaire sent to 


showed that 97% of firms reporting had tu 
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facilities ; about one-third provided periodic 
th examinations and home medical care of 
lovees ; about a tenth employed a full-time 
lical service for their personnel; and about 
had 


medical 


n per cent some arrangement for 


ending care to the families of 


plovees. Many fraternal societies provide 
lical care for their members, and issue insur- 

policies against sickness or accident. In 
tario there has been a move on the part of 
medical profession to provide medical care 
the general public on a group subscription 
s; membership in Toronto is said to amount 
thout 4,000. 


Health Needs of the Unemployed. The 
- sufferers from want of medical care are 
The 


not recognized medical care as one of the 


unemployed. Dominion Government 
essities of life that ought to be provided for 
unemployed. This responsibility has been 
t to the Provinces, of which only Ontario has 
sumed responsibility on a Provincial basis; 
other Provincial Governments have left the 
ponsibility to local authorities. | Conse- 
ntly, the unemployed receive different treat- 
nt in different parts of Canada. In some 
vinces, the unemployed have the advantage 
sharing in the health services given by muni- 
il doctors employed in their areas ; in others, 
unemployed are cared for as “indigents”, 
ugh the overseers of the poor. 
\ll investigations show that the unemployed 
tter from disease and ill-health in higher 
portion than the rest of the community. 
ey are usually worse-nourished, and suffer 
re from unhealthy teeth, defective sight and 
ring, and from such diseases as tuberculosis. 
ey also suffer more from physical disability ; 
| when they fall ill, their illnesses last longer 
in the case of families able to afford nor- 
medical care. In general, economic de- 
ssion and unemployment serve to swell the 


imunity’s total of ill-health and disability, 


raise the proportion of “medical indigency” 


the population, and to cast a heavier burden 


n the already hard-worked personnel (doc- 


tors, dentists, nurses, etc.) of the public health 
services. 


High Death and Sickness Rates. Taking 
all these considerations into account, then, we 
find that, while medical science is advancing 
with enormous strides and its cost is increasing, 
the medical personnel of the Dominion is 
irregularly distributed throughout the country, 
and a great part of the population does not 
possess the ability to pay for adequate medical 
service. The effect of this is seen when we ana- 
lyse the death rates, and the morbidity or sick- 
ness rates, in Canada. Take tuberculosis. Some 
6,500 Canadians die of this disease every year: 
but the death rate shows a remarkable variation 
from one Province to another. Thus, in 1937, 
the rate for Quebec was 88 for every 100,000 
of the population, while the rate for Saskatche- 
wan was only 31. Saskatchewan has the lowest 
Provincial death rate from tuberculosis in the 
Dominion. It spends more money per person 
than any other Province, and provides the 
highest ratio of hospital beds per annual death 
from this cause. This Province possesses a 
system of tuberculosis control, which spreads 
the cost of sanatorium treatment over the whole 
Province, and facilitates early hospital treat- 
ment. The aim is to provide sufficient beds to 
enable every case of tuberculosis to be promptly 
admitted as soon as possible after detection by 
X-ray examination. If Saskatchewan's low 
death rate from tuberculosis could be made to 
prevail throughout Canada, there would be 
saved every year some 3,320 lives. In other 
words, 50% of the deaths from tuberculosis 
in Canada are preventable through the public 
provision of better facilities for treatment. 

Again, typhoid is a disease practically 
banished from communities with safe water and 
milk supplies; but in Canada there are still on 
an average 271 deaths a year from this cause; 
and between 1912 and 1937 there have been 47 
typhoid epidemics. This indicates the inade- 
quacy of public health services in certain areas. 
40,000 
patients in the mental hospitals of Canada: 


There are to-day no less than 


indeed, as many as one-quarter of all hospital 
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heds (not merely mental hospital beds) are 


occupied by sufferers from dementia praecox, 
a disease which strikes particularly the young. 


coe 
Nevertheless, 


eathered by the officials in charge of 


according to the most recent 


estimates 
institutions in- the Provinces 


mental nine 


(January. 1939). there is a deticienev of over 


8.6000 beds in mental hospitals, chiefly im 
(ontario ane 


Total Cost of Sickness. The total 


nt in Canada on curing or prevent- 


sum 
amounted in 1931 to over $193- 


as follows: 


1 
re expended 


$7 1-millions 
$18-muillions 
$51-millions 


$29-millions 


$12-millions 


$13-nullions 


1 
"4s nusleading 
,can ford 1 

can attord to pay 
gher sum | 


While upon the 


1 | he acd 


‘medically 


| meclical 
a much small 

identally, the total 

substantially 


421 
sum 


+ 


COs { ding a complet 


insurance for the whole people. 


Need for More Public Health Expendi- 
ture. [li 


hackbone of preventive medicine 


The Public Health Depart- 


first line of defence against 
1 


the Provinces of Que- 


Page 


bec and Prince Edward Island, the rural area 
of Canada are insufficiently provided with full 
time health units, which every public healt 
authority agrees provide the most practic: 
Oth 
start in th 


form of organization for rural areas. 


Provinces have indeed made a 


direction, but have so far been able to organiz 
only a comparatively small number of healt 


units. The larger centres of population 


Canada possess full-time public health depar 
ments which are concerned with such activiti 


as the following: vital statistics and records 


control of communicable diseases and tube 


culosis; maternal, infant and child hygien 


ment] hygiene ; food and milk control; hous 


ing and sanitation; laboratory services ai 


health education. But the extent to which the- 


activities are carried out depends upon tl 


funds which are made available; and the bu 


gets of the different health departments sho 


remarkable variation. The minimum su 


which a local health department should spen 
if it is to operate with reasonable efficiency, 


$1.00 a year for every inhabitant in the ar 


But it has been noted by Dr. Jenkins, 1 


Medical Officer of Health for Edmonton, 


1930, that only one city in Canada was sperm 
ing even this minimum amount per person 
health services. 
Si .2i. 


Cents 5 


That city was Toronto, whi 


spent Then followed Hamilton, w 
&3 


and ot! 
Halhiia 


Since 1930, expenditure on pul 


Regina spent 79 cents; 


¢ 


Cities, 


with 22 cents. 


proportionately less, down to 


lic health has, in the main, tended to fall. Thus 
even the urban population of Canada ts 1m 
receiving adequate municipal health services 
In Ontario, for instance, in 1936, only ter 
Medi 


that out of 


municipalities employed a_ full-time 


Health. 


population of three-and-a-half million, less tha: 


Officer of This meant 
one-and-a-quarter million lived 1n areas whet 
the public health services received adequat 
direction. Similarly, only about one-half of tl 
Province services 


Healt 


Kdmonton at 


enjoys adequate nursing 


Alberta 


Departments in the cities of 


\gain, in there are full-time 


Calgary, and three other health districts, en 


ploying full-time Medical Officers of Healt! 


Ten 





is means that the Province possesses only 
full-time Medical Officers of Health in all, 
) serve only 218,000 out of the total popula- 
of 773,000. 


Experiments with Municipal Doctors. 


some parts of Canada (i.e. Saskatchewan 
made to 


health 


Manitoba) attempts have been 


ome the uneven distribution of 


ices in rural areas by the provision of 


nicipal doctors. In Saskatchewan, where 

of the population live on farms, legislation 
heen passed enabling both urban and rural 
icipalities to employ municipal physicians 
surgeons, up to a certain maximum salary. 
1938 the system was operating in 72 rural 
cipalities, and 43 towns and villages, with 
17.5% of Saskatchewan's 


now lives in communities where 


ical care is furnished at the expense of the 
In addition to this, major sur 

services are available in thirty urban and 
unicipalities. Under the terms of his 
ent, the municipal physician furnishes 
services and obstetrical 


medical care, 


performs minor surgery. He acts as 
al Officer of Health for the municipality, 
izes and conducts immunization clinics 
nnection with communicable diseases, 1n- 

school chil- 


where 


premises, examines school 
and provides corrective treatment 
ssary. He must equip his own office, sup 
run his own automobile; and in many 
his contract requires him to furnish 
nts with ordinary drugs and dressings on 
rst visit, for temporary relief. The salary 
vy receive in a rural municipality varies 
$2,400 to $5,500 a year. The average 
per head of the population for maintaining 
a scheme is $2.12 a year in a rural area, 
$1.72 in an urban area. 


Dr. R. O. Davison, Deputy Minister for 
lic Health for Saskatchewan, pointed out 
136 that if the whole medical profession in 
atchewan had immunized during 1935 as 
ughly in their practices as had the muni- 
doctors in their districts, approximately 


times as many persons would have been 


Page 


immunized against diphtheria, smallpox and 
scarlet fever as actually were immunized. “In 
the 
private practice resulted in only one-third of 
the 


other words, financial consideration of 


desired immunization in Saskatchewan 
being carried out during 1935.” 

In 1938, the Deputy Minister of Health 
for Manitoba, describing that  Province’s 
arrangements for municipal physicians, pointed 
out that there were nine municipalities now 
“We 
believe that a gradual extension of this kind of 
Manitoba, 


and, as a matter of fact, in all Western Canada, 


providing medical care under this plan. 


service in selected sections of rural 
will go a long way towards providing at least 
an adequate general practitioner service for our 


rural residents.” The average cost of the ser- 


vice is from $2.00 to $2.50 per person per year. 
“The 


Minister, “usually provides a fairly adequate 


municipal doctor,” said the Deputy 


school medical service. Prenatal care of 


There 


being no financial barrier between the mother 


expectant mothers is well looked after. 


and the and 


physician, she seeks advice any 
medical care she may require during the pre 


\s a 


areas 


natal period, as well as at confinement. 
the the 


organized since 1934 is only 1.8 per thousand 


result, maternal death rate in 


live births, as compared with the Provincial 


> 


heure of 4.3. Another interesting figure is the 


crude death rate; the average for the last thre« 


years being: municipal doctor districts, 7.74; 


whole Province, 8.43." This is preventive 


medicine 1n action. 


Group Practice and Hospital Care. 
Another way of developing preventive medicine 


is the gradual extension of group practice 


alongside private practice among physicians. 


The late Dr. Hugh Cabot, one of America’s 


most successful doctors (connected with the 


Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minnesota) wrote 


recently :* “I feel that a doctor who sets his 


fee by figuring out what his patient is worth, 
is acting as a private, self-appointed income tax 


collector. Most of the trouble with medicine 


*The American Magazine, April 1940 
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to-day comes from this system of private prac- 
tice—with a special, sometimes staggering fee 
[t is this 
system which is keeping the patients at home in 


for every service a doctor performs. 


droves, while the doctors are wondering how to 
pay their rent . The answer is for the doc- 
services 
The 


spread of group practice would give more doc- 


tors to organize, so as to put their 


within the reach of everyday budgets. 


tors jobs, and raise our national health stan- 
dards by extending medical care to people who 
lon't get it to-day”. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in its Study of Health 


Services is a plea for the extension of group 


( Canada ) 


medical care. “It would be highly desirable,” 


says this Report, “to foster developments in the 
direction of co-operative plans for medical, 


nursing, dental and hospitalization services. 


Such arrangements should be organized to 


spread the costs, and so facilitate, as far as 
possible, adequate medical attention to every 


Canadian, regardless of his economic status.” 


Health 


where 


Insurance. Although it is no- 
the 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene that 


recommended in the Report of 
Canada needs a system of national or provincial 
Health Insurance, such a conclusion seems to 
be implicit in the evidence on the country’s 
needs adduced in that Report. Health insur- 


ance is one of the functions of Government 


which, according to the Sirois Report, is and 
should 


dominion matter. 


remain a provincial rather than a 
Up to the present time, two 
provinces, British Columbia and Alberta, have 
Health 
neither case has this legislation been put into 


The 


1936, provided for a contributory system and 


passed Insurance legislation; but in 


force. British Columbia Act, passed in 


medical benefits; but the Act met with various 


objections raised by the medical profession 
(such as exclusion of indigents, lack of ade- 
quate hospital facilities to meet the demand 
created by Health Insurance, and imadequate 
remuneration of doctors), with the result that, 
in spite of a favourable referendum on the sub- 


ject in 1937, no action was taken to implement 


The Alberta Health 
Act, passed in 1935, covered the whole peopk 
divided the Province into medical districts, an 


the scheme. Insuran 


envisaged trying out a plan of Health Insu 
ance in two demonstration areas. Since tl 
coming into power of a Social Credit Gover 
ment, however, no further action has _ be: 
taken. 

Great Britain has enjoyed a national syste: 
of compulsory Health Insurance since 1912 
which includes all manual workers over sixte« 
years of age, and non-manual workers earnin 
less than £250 a year. The system is cor 
tributory, by both employers and employee: 
and the benefits include disability, disablemen 
and maternity cash benefits; medical benefit 
(attendance, etc., by a panel of practitioners 
and certain additional benefits for members « 
“approved societies”. In 1936 there were ov: 
nineteen million persons in Great Britain 11 
sured under the scheme. 

In Canada, the Deputy Minister of Healt 
in the Province of Quebec, Dr. Jean Gregoir 


has this year voiced his personal opinion* that 


“obligatory Health Insurance is the only meat 
Quebec State 
people of Quel 
cannot afford to pay for hospital treatment, a1 


has of avoiding medicin 


Approximately 80% of the 


as far as I know, conditions are about the sar 
elsewhere in Canada.” It is calculated that t! 
Health 
system in Canada on a contributory basis woul 
(1 ) the cor 
which 


establishment of a national Insuramn 


have the following advantages : 


tributions would form a fund woul 
spread medical care evenly and fairly over th 
population; (2) this medical care would 

provided at a lower cost per head than it can | 
provided in any other way; and (3) as 

Britain, the medical profession would gain 

security of remuneration. However, warning 
have been uttered against the assumption tha 
Health Insurance (particularly if its appli 
ability is limited to certain classes of the popul: 
tion only) can serve in any way as a substitut 
for preventive medicine and the development « 


adequate health services for the people as 


*The Canadian Doctor, 


May 1940, p. 63. 
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Thus, in an address at Vancouver in Conclusion. To sum up, we may ask: 
_ 1938, Mr. H. Wolfenden, the well-known Does Canada need any or all of the following: 


irv and statistician declared: “I believe : 
ary and — : . More doctors, dentists and nurses in rural 
the co-ordination and enlargement of the jonmety 
areas: 
entive services, for all the people, could do :; . . 
ere Sree ; ss More public health units and departments ? 
more to eliminate illness, to prevent its More municipal doctors? 
4 ©) 4 ic De 
ad, and to control its ill effects than we , . 
id, and - - ‘ More hospital beds? 
yet realized. Health Insurance —not More group practice by physicians and 
ssarily in the stereotyped and limited form pecialiets? 
- . specialists ! 

= iasiacitind generally discuss, and apd only, More group provision of hospital service ? 
ape, ae a special group during a limited Compulsory universal health inspection of 
might then be able to deal more advan- ‘ial ities? 
ously with the residual sicknesses which Bigger municipal health budgets? 
° SS « « S PY 
preventive measures had not been able to Universal milk pasteurization ? 
rol. Under such CUCU ESS . Health Better nursing for mothers in childbirth ? 
irance’ scheme, conforming with sound in- \ uniform pneumonia control service ? 
ince principles, could take its proper place Dominion responsibility for the health needs 
in essentially curative agency, at greatly of the unemployed ? 
ened cost. Even if the —— wa A national system of Health Insurance ? 
lly absorbed by the preventive services 


ch I have suggested, we should in reality An enlightened public opinion, interested in 
much more prosperous—physically and national health, and prepared to study its prob- 
itually—and much more capable of exhibit- lems, can alone provide the answers to these 


any efficiency which we might inherently questions, and the “drive” necessary to ensure 


SeSS 


that they lead to positive action. 
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Adult Education in Western Canada 


By E. A. CORBETT 


The Director of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education has just returned from a four- 


Western 


hi § ZNPressions heloz 


1 


CCH 5 fo) through Canada, and 


records 


British Columbia. | 


] 
I 


spent ten days in 


British Columbia—a time scarcely adequate tor 


gaining full knowledge of the intense interest 


in adult education which seems to be emerging 


~ 


as a result of the work of the University 


Department of Extension, the Provincial De- 


partment of Education, and various voluntary 
AYVCTi( 


ies. The whole personnel of the Depart- 


ment of Education, from the Hon. George Weir 


downwards, takes a keen and enlightened inter 


1 
education I saw this at 


efficient correspondence 
Mr. Gibson, which pro 
over three thousand 
reasons cannot at 
Vocational and 
under Colonel 
Drama organization, 
Wintel 
alla c 
Phen there 
, directed by Mr, 


roll «| SCTE 


sound basis 


activities 


TUSslvVe library policy Indeed. 


Is Gaovernment Department has 


at resi 


ness that is extremely stimu 


lucationally it 1s of thi 


Canada 


Meanwhile, on the mainland, under the 


Dr. Gordon Shrum, the University 


it of Iextension has just completed 


(1 remarkable 


activity. In addition 


he usual routine work of University Exten 


1on—lecture study dramatics and 


groups, 


visual aids—Dr. Shrum and his staff have co: 
ducted training schools in many rural coi 
munities, under the Dominion-Provinci 
Youth Training Plan, and have concluded wit 
an experiment in communal living that deser\ 
special mention. winter, 


Karly last certai 


hutments situated just off the Universit 
Campus, which had formerly been used 

unemployed men, were equipped with bed 
stoves, kitchens and furniture, and occupied 

young men and women to the number of 90 
100 from every section of the Province, w! 
six-weeks’ traini 


were brought in for a 


course. This course was planned to equip the 
for leadership in the communities from whi 
they came ; and also to train them in such ski 
as were most likely to add to their earnin 


Most of 


part in this experiment lived with the stude 


capacity. the teaching staff takn 


in the same buildings; and so, within a ston 
throw of the University itself, a small “U 
versity of the People” had its inception, T| 
is the kind of experiment I should like to s 
continued ; for the students, while living the 
own life and facing their own problems, are 
the same time situated sufficiently close to t 
something of its 


University to absorb 


mosphere, and draw upon its resources 
learning and research, without having to m« 
the requirements of academic standards, whi 
are beyond the reach of most of them. 
Evidently the gospel of the St. Fran 
Xavier Extension Department is spreading 
through Canada—to judge from the wor 
which is now being undertaken by the Unive: 
sity. Department of Extension of — Britis 
Columbia, among the fishermen of the Pact! 
Coast. Grants have been provided by t 
Department of Fisheries at Ottawa, and by 1 
Provincial Government, thus enabling Mr. 


S. MeIntvre, of St. Francis Xavier Universit 
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Mr. Norman Mackenzie, formerly of the 
tension staff at St. Francis Xavier, to spend 
winter of 1939-40 with the fishermen along 
coast, organizing study groups and direct- 
unions and co- 


the formation of credit 


ratives. I was greatly interested to meet 
Executive Committee of the Fishermen’s 
ion, and to hear the fishermen themselves 
tribute to the work of these two men in 
midst, and urgently request that they be 
ed to continue their work until the move- 
is firmly established as a going concern. 

his year, the Department of Extension 


hold three Summer Schools at the Uni- 


sritish Columbia. 


t\ cyt 


They are: 


Summer School of the Theatre 
July 8-August 10 

Production and Use ot Motion Pictures 
education 
July 29 

Summer School in Hand Weaving 


July 18-July 31 


\ugust 9 


ation about these short courses can be 


from the Department of University 


University of British Columbia, 


Alberta. Thi 


1 
Carly 


\lberta has, 


recognized adult edu- 


University of 
thirty vears, 


as one of its most important respon 


There has been no slowing up in 


steady expansion of the Department of 
nsion, or of its capacity for adjusting itself 
reasing demands. Thus the Department 
rried with vigour and efficiency its share 


Youth 


Schools, 


Dominion-Provincial Training 


while its Summer and its 


than 


and study group programmes, are more 
and influential 
] 


‘| he Le- 
ent | 


has an intimate relationship with the 


Cvere 


life of the Province, which accounts for 


degree of effectiveness. It carries out 


ural services mainly through a_highly- 
ped Visual Aid Department, which com- 
s not only several hundred boxes of slides, 
large library of 16-m.m. films both sound 


lent. The Department is also the Pro- 


vincial agent for the sale of projectors and other 
motion picture machines. And this fact also 
contributes to the close tie-up between the 
University and the schools of the Province. 
The University radio station continues to serve 
a growing body of listeners with a_ well- 
balanced programme of serious music, plays, 
talks and instruction. I am greatly impressed 
with the growth of the two principal Summer 
Schools—the School for Community Life at 
Olds, which now enrolls over a hundred stu 
dents each vear; and the Banff School of Fine 


Arts, 


Canada and from the United States. 


from all 
While |] 


was in Alberta I drove with the Director, Mr. 


which attracts students over 


Donald Cameron, to see the new auditorium at 


Banff; this will provide the Summer School 
with perhaps the finest theatre and workshops 


of their kind which exist in the Dominion. 


Saskatchewan. In 


University also plays a large part in directing 


Saskatchewan © the 


Dominion-Provincial 
It has, 
agricultural-vocational — ce 
Prof. J. G. 


the programme ot the 
Youth Training project. in addition, a 
highly developed 
under 


partinent, Rayner, undet 


whose auspices from five to six hundred boys’ 


and girls’ clubs receive instruction in general 
agricultural and community subjects. One of 
the most effective women’s organizations in the 


Home-makers 


Miss 


five hundred 


Dominion is the Saskatchewan 
Clubs, 


(oxner. 


under the direction of Bertha 
There are some four or 
of these clubs in the Province, and their activi- 
ties provide a, well-balanced programme of cul 
tural and practical subjects, which exactly suit 
domestic needs of farm 


the economic and 


women. Another interesting development in 
Saskatchewan has been the organization, within 
Extension, and under the 
Mr. Kk. W. Gordon, of a division 


for organizing and directing informal study 


the Department of 


direction of 


groups in international affairs, co-operation, 
etc. These groups are also designed to pro- 
vide leaders for the growing amateur dramatic 


movement in the Province. 


Manitoba. A year ago the Manitoba 


> 
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Federation of Agriculture was formed, and by 
now it has assumed considerable importance as 
an educational institution, with branches in 
many of the farming communities in the Prov- 
ince. To such an extent has the demand for 
literature and study material on credit unions 
and co-operation increased, that the staff of the 
Federation finds it difficult to meet the demand. 
There are now two hundred study groups in 
operation under its direction. 

After three years of devoted service at The 
Pas, 


to accept an invitation to another position in 


Mr. and Mrs. Avison have now decided 


Eastern Canada. Plans are being made to con- 
> 


tinue their work under the supervision ai 
sponsorship of the Manitoba Department 
Education. I hope to give further details abo: 
the progress of this experiment in the ne 
issue of Food for Thought. 

The Manitoba Department of Educati: 
takes a lively interest in adult education. T! 
the Yout 
Training project in Manitoba is due to 1! 
keen 


success of Dominion-Provincial 


which it | 
received from the Hon. Ivan Schultz, Minist: 


and efficient direction 


of Education, Mr. H. R. Low, Superintenden 
John, Director . 


of Education, and Mr. R. J. 
Technical Education. 


COMMUNITY LIFE INSTITUTE (ONTARIO) 


\ well-attended Conference at Bracebridge 
held on April 27th provided an opportunity to 
review the work done in Muskoka during the 
winter by the Muskoka Project Committee. 
The Committee is made up of men and women 
interested in community work chosen from the 
three towns of Huntsville, Bracebridge, and 
(sravenhurst. 


is Walter 


Training Institute who has given his full time 


The secretary of the Committee 
\lexander of the Community Life 


to the work of the Committee. 
\VWork was started this fall in a small com- 


The 


together 


munity outside Huntsville. programme 


included teaching in crafts, with 


Community Evening including 


The 


programme proved very successful, and has 


programmes 
recreation and speakers with discussion, 
three other small 


been extended to 


centres. 
Classes were also held in Huntsville and Brace- 
bridge. All told, there were 80 craft classes 
held with an average attendance of 10 in each 
The felt-work, 
clementary leather-work, and pewter. 


class. crafts taught were 


At the Conference the committee was 
larged to include several communities that | 
not been active earlier but who wished to ta! 
part in the project next year. As a result 
the conference the work in the area will co 
tinue under the direction of three standi 
committees, one to promote the study of Cri 
Unions, including Cooperative Medicine in 01 
community; one to foster the development 
the craft project ; and one to organize and li 
leadership schools or conferences during 
Fall and Winter. One Credit Union group 
already actively under way, and there will 
The Craft Committ 
will concentrate on weaving, and will carry 
its work with the help of Mrs. H. Stansti 
who is living near Huntsville. The first leac 


several more in the Fall. 


ship conference will be held near the end 
October or the beginning of November. \ 
Alexander will remain as full-time executi 
secretary of the committee. 


The Community Life Institute will hold 


Summer School from June 15-23 (see pag: 


of Food for Thought for details). 
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Education for the Forces 


fhe plan to provide educational facilities 
men serving with the forces has three 


moses: 


a) To help them reach the educational 
standard required by the Department 
of National Defence for re-mustering 
in higher ranks ; 

To help them reach whatever educa- 
tional standard they may wish to attain 
on demobilization: e.g. matriculation, 
normal school entrance, commercial and 
technical school training ; 
To provide suitable instruction on the 
elementary level. 
curriculum provided is in general equiv- 
to that used in Canadian schools, and so 
he followed by service men who choose to 

To meet the 

ficulty involved in men moving frequently, 


lv, regardless of their location. 


is proposed to bind up in separate units or 
hooks (about five in number) the course 
instruction covering a year’s work in the 
ject chosen. This will obviate the need for 
men to carry bulky volumes, as the booklets 
he complete in themselves. Records of 
lits won under this plan will be kept by the 
artment of National Defence. It is 
ved that a four-weeks’ text booklet applic- 
to each credit course will be found suitable, 
only for those who receive classroom 
truction, but also for men who are studying 
idually. A Conference is being held in 
nnipeg on May 27th and 28th to arrange 
redit courses of a uniform character, for 
next vear either in Canada or overseas. 
lwo main problems have faced those who 
heen carrying on the work since October 
l‘irst, as a result of questionnaires sent 
large numbers of men enrolled for a great 
instruction; the classes 


etv of courses of 


well attended for the first three or four 


ks, but then attendance tends to fall off. 


sis due to frequent movement of the troops, 


to regimental duties, to long leave, and also to 
lack of continued interest on the part of the 
men. Secondly, such a wide variety of sub- 
jects was asked for that it would have been 
necessary to provide classes for only two or 
three students if all demands were to be met. 
But it has been thought better to concentrate 
upon a few main lines. For example, in every 
military district large numbers of men wish to 
study French; other large groups are interested 
in general instruction of a technical character, 
while in every area there are some who are 
anxious to complete junior or senior matricula- 
tion. From this it might appear that through- 
out Canada the educational effort on the surface 
lacks constructive value; nevertheless, in every 
area there has been a reasonable minimum of 
thorough work. In Vancouver and Victoria, 
besides general classes of varying size on a 
number of subjects, there are little groups of 
men in the Air Force and other units who are 
working regularly and_ enthusiastically on 
matriculation, and this is true of every military 
district. Thus on the whole we may say that 
several thousand men in the various military 
districts of Canada have, during the past 
winter, received progressive and competent in- 
Teachers 
and professors in the principal Canadian edu- 


struction on a great many subjects. 


cational institutions have given their services 
most unselfishly and devotedly to make the 
programme a success. Night after night, and 
week after week, throughout the winter, they 
have given their services with no other thought 
of reward than that of the successful perform- 
ance of the work itself. 

It is difficult to know exactly how the work 
can be developed and continued during the 
Summer months. It has been suggested that 
at the large Training Camps, such as Peta- 
wawa, Camp Borden, and elsewhere, a volun- 
tary statf of teachers might carry on instruction 
in whatever are 


subjects required; but it 
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remains to be seen whether the troops will Overseas, in Britain, educational wor 
have sufficient time or desire, apart from their among the Canadian forces so far has pr 
training, to make worth while use of this sug- ceeded with rather less difficulty than over her 
gestion. Meantime, the C.A.A.E. is in a_ since the First Division has been fairly yx 
position to supply a limited number of refer- manently established hitherto, and so co: 
ence and text-books where required. Five secutive work has not been hampered | 
thousand copies of French for Soldiers have continuous movement. Reports received fro: 
been issued, and more will be available if the Mr. Robert England and _ Lieut.-Col. 
demand arises. A German phrase-book was Martigny indicate that there has been gr 
projected, but the demand has not been large interest and large enrolment in the classes 
enough to proceed with publication at present. provided under their direction. 


A.C. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


fo the list of Summer Schools given in the — munity leaders, will be held at Camp Rawk 

May issue of Food for Thought, the following Port Severn, Ontario, in June. Mr. Bru 
should be added: The University of Western) Tom, Extension Sociologist, College of Agi 
Ontario (london) runs a French Summer culture, Ohio State University, will lead 

School at Trois Pistoles, P.Q., from July 4 study of Community Organization. Oth 
\ugust 29. The Director is Prof. H. E. leaders include Dr. J. R. Watts, Queen’s Un 
lenkin. And at the University of Ottawa the versity, Mr. Donald R. McLean, Mr. Walte: 
Faculty of Arts runs about 15 courses from * Alexander, Mr. Arthur Burrows, and Mh: 


luly 5 to August 3. Last year over 200 stu- Stewart Page, the Agricultural Representati 


dents attended these courses, which are under for North Simcoe. The school is under 


the direction of Rev. Dr. H. Poupart. The direction of the Community Life Training 
Community Life Institute, a school for com- Institute, Barrie. The dates are June 15 to 23 
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Film and Radio 


Progress of Cultural Films 


In spite of the “undefended frontier” be- 
en Canada and the United States, there are 
ious obstacles in the way of importing edu- 
mal and documentary films from the U.S. 
this country for use in schools and by film 
Hitherto the U.S.A. has not set up 


machinery under the International Con- 


ties. 


tion of the League of Nations for free trade 
ducational films, for certifying educational 
s so that they can be imported free of 
toms duty. At present only organizations 
rested in classroom films, such as Depart- 
ts of Education, can bring in U.S. films 
of duty; but it is recognised that docu- 
tary films, which at present have to pay 
may have a more general educational pur- 
particularly among adults. The National 
Society of Canada has now arranged to 
me Canada’s representative for the Inter- 
New York, with the 


pose of stimulating the inter-change of cul- 


mal Film Center in 


films between the two countries. Inter- 
nal Film Center has presented to the Film 
tv several interesting U.S. films, dealing 
child welfare, entitled: Recovery Road 
s 


The Disinherited, also two films on pro- 


ssive education, entitled: School and De- 


for Education. 
l‘ilms are to figure next fall in the educa- 

programme of the Canadian Legion for 
bers of the Forces. As a sort of prelimi- 
canter several documentary films, such 
rth Sea, Come to Paris, and The City, 
been the 


rammes now being shown to the troops. 


introduced into entertainment 


new way of stimulating the interest of 
nts and teachers in the educational film has 
devised by the National Film Society. 
plan enlists the help, on a large scale, 
School 


Association 


the Home = and Association 1n 


rio. This will sponsor the 


showing of programmes of educational films in 
all parts of the Province, in order to educate 
people in the need for using films in schools. 
Applications for film showings are pouring in 
to the Film Society, and it is expected that at 
least thirty thousand people will be reached. 
The project is being made possible by the 
co-operation of the Shell Oil Company, which 
is sponsoring part of the programme in the 
same way as a commercial firm 


may Spt msor 


a radio programme, In this case the sponsor- 


the film 


ship takes the form of paying for 
pre yjectors and the pre yjectionists. 
Meanwhile, the supply of educational films 
available for these purposes is steadily improv- 
ing. The National Film Society now has its 
Film Library in the form of seven branches in 
128 
films in the Library, and during the past season 


1,341 


various parts of Canada. There are now 


reels have been circulated, and have 


reached an audience of nearly 180,000 people. 


This has also encouraged a number of school 
boards to set up film libraries of their own. 
The important process of evaluating films is 
lilm evaluation 


also proceeding apace. com- 


mittees have been established in Vancouver, 


Regina, Toronto, Ottawa and Halifax. They 
have commenced work on Canadian films, since 
effective evaluation of English and American 
films has already been undertaken by other 
bodies. The Film Society is encouraging com- 
mercial companies to produce advertising films 
for goodwill purposes, to consult these evalua- 
tion committees, and secure their criticism and 
advice, in order to make sure that these films, 
when completed, are likely to have an appeal 
to schools and educational groups. 

The old 
sound films is still going on in the educational 
held. So the 


controversy between silent and 


far, Maritime Provinces and 


British Columbia seem to prefer to purchase 
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sound projectors and use sound films, while the 
Prairie Provinces still use mainly silent films, 
and possess very few sound projectors. This 
preference in the Prairies is accounted for 
partly by more restricted financial resources, 
partly by lack of power facilities in the rural 
areas. Many projectors in these parts have to 
be run from car batteries, or from power gener- 
ated by a small windmill. Consequently, 
preference goes to a machine that will operate 
on a low current; the 110-volt sound projector 
is beyond their capacity. In addition to this, 
there is the fact that the University of Alberta 
has been one of the great pioneers in the field 
of film education, and has concentrated mainly 
on the popularisation of the silent film. Visual 
aids were being used on the Prairies long 
before they were being given any attention in 
the East of Canada. In those days sound equip- 
ment was not as good as it is now, so that the 
pioneering work in Alberta served to build up 
something of a silent film tradition, The Ex- 
tension Dept. of the University of Alberta now 
operates what is practically a commercial film 
and projector supply centre, using the profits 
to finance their visual education work as a 


whole. 


The Discriminating Listener 


Results of the recent visit of Mr. E. L. 
Bushnell, General Supervisor of CBC Pro- 
grammes, to Britain, are seen in the rapid 
extension and improvement of the programmes 


we are getting from overseas; for instance, 


Monday evening's half-hour “With the Troops 


in England” has developed from a blur into a 
coherent sequence. The CBC has now estab- 
lished three units overseas, two of which, in 
Britain, are supplying three programmes a 
week for Canadian listeners; conversely, the 
Programme Dept. over here is preparing a 


special weekly broadcast called 


“Canadian 

Scrapbook”, which 1s to go overseas to England 

for the benefit of the Canadian troops. ‘| his is 

to include news from home, sports summaries, 
— 


interviews, and Canadian street scenes and 


actualities. Let us hope it will be more con- 


sistently lively than “Canadian Snapshots” 
they are retailed to home listeners here, 
presumably to Americans across the bor 
who are thinking of becoming prospective tor 
ists in Canada this Summer. “Canadian Sna 
shots” has never quite made up its mi 
whether it is intended as advertisement or 
entertainment; so it tends to fall between t 
stools. By the way, the “English Newslette: 
which comes on Thursdays, direct from E: 
land via the CBC shortwave receiving stati 
at Ottawa, and is intended to give us first-ha: 
accounts of wartime conditions in the © 
Country, has so far been rather stilted in st 
and commonplace in content. 

We are glad to hear that it has been decid 
not to give out the first news of casualties o 
the air in the course of news bulletins, ete. 
no case need relatives and friends of Canadian, 
on active service abroad fear that they will e 
receive such news first either through the rad 
or the newspaper. During the present crisis \ 
are certainly getting our full share of news bu 
letins direct from the BBC’s Empire Servi: 
But the increase in the number of these bro: 
casts must have accentuated for some Canadi 
listeners their distaste of the “Oxford-accent 
cum-Old-School-Tie” flavour of some of 
announcing, Could we not have variations 
either an occasional trans-Atlantic voice, 0: 
bit of North British dialect ? 

The CBC has now built up for itself quit 
a substantial library of recorded music 
speech. For instance, its Record and Tra: 
cription Library for Ontario includes ab 
10,000 selections, not to speak of recordings 
speeches, actuality and feature programn 
The latter provide valuable material fi 
which to build fresh programmes, such as “ 
World in Review”, in which you can hear 
cerpts from speeches by leading statesn 
such as Winston Churchill, or first-hand 
counts of past news and sports events. A ¢ 
example of such programmes is the series 
four feature broadcasts beginning on May 
which commemorate last year’s Royal Tou 

Listeners have been given a number of ¢ 
informative talks in the last couple of mont 
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ng which may be singled out several on explain itself, but only to itself and to its com 
War background by Edgar MelInnis and mercial colleagues. 


The series, we are told, 
“represents a co-operative effort on the part 
M. J. C. Lazier. The W.E.A. has again — of all Canadian broadcasters to establish pro- 


ix Walter; also the popular scientific talks 


lucted a short series of lively discussions fessional standards and traditions that will be 

labour problems ; but Canadian listeners are distinctly Canadian”. Nevertheless, the listener 

vet being given “forums” comparable with will no doubt benefit indirectly from the self- 

se which still figure across the border in criticism and fresh ideas that will arise from 
v York and Chicago, or those which used this piece of introspection, 

figure in CBC programmes before the War. The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
C.A.A.E. recently put up to the CBC a announced that next 


autumn its ““American 
eme for a regular “forum”, to be conducted School of the Air” 


those well-known. school 


the presence of an audience, and to be broad- ~~ broadeasts which have now completed their 


weekly during the coming winter; but the — eleventh year—will be extended to cover the 
horities evidently felt that “controversy” had — whole of the Americas, including both Canada 
risks in wartime, and so declined the offer. and South America. The CBS extended an 
tead we have had several discussions or invitation to the CBC and the Canadian 
ites, conducted by two or more participants, Teachers’ Federation to collaborate in supply- 
education, civil liberties, housing and such- ing ideas and programme material to form a 
subjects. Such discussions require a great — suitable Canadian contribution to these school 
of preparation and trouble, if they are to broadcasts. 


Both bodies accepted the invita- 
ind spontaneous, and vigorous. tion, and the CBC invited Mr. R. S. 


Lambert 
rhe CBC is slowly gaining ground in 


to collect and co-ordinate this material, in con- 
sultation with a panel of experts headed by 
mmes. Its weekly programme schedule is Mr. A. C. 


iring much-needed publicity for its pro- 


Lewis (Past President of the 
| available in printed form only to pressmen  C.T.F.) and Mr. J. McCulley (Headmaster of 
la few privileged others; but the habit has — Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont.). This 
heen introduced of printing the text of material has now been gathered and submitted 
or more talks at the end of the schedule, to New York for inclusion in the programmes, 
making copies available to listeners who — which begin in October. The CBC has made 


te in for them. This familiarizes the listener — enquiries among Provincial Education Depart- 
the benefit he could expect to gain from ments, to find out how far schools in Canada 
periodical programme paper, which would 
pply him with these details regularly and 


ble him to read the best of the talks. A 


are likely to be interested in listening to these 
programmes. Great interest having been shown 
in several Provinces, has decided the CBC to 


ful piece of self-education in Canadian — jnelude on its network at least two of the series, 


Weasting is announced in the form of anew — j,e. “Folk Music” on Tuesdays, and “Tales 
es of programmes, entitled “The Art and from Far and Near” (literature) on Thursdays. 
These will be broadcast at 4.00 to 4.30 p.m. 
to deal with everything that goes on “be- ELST, 


iness of Broadcasting”. These programmes 


The other series in the School of the 


Air will be “Americans at Work” (Mondays), 
special events, sound effects, engineering “Waters of 


| the scenes” of radio—programme produc- 


Life” (Thursdays) and “This 
soon; but alas! they are not to be given — Living World” (Fridays). Further particulars 


are obtainable from the CBC at Ottawa. 


] 


the listening public, but reserved for the 
fs of radio stations in all parts of the 

' eee” 3 AUDITOR 
inion —in other words, the CBC will 
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The New York Conference---An 
Emotional Impression 


| wonder if anyone who attended the 1940 


Conference of the American Association for 


Adult Education will ever forget it?) The same 


people were there. One had met most of them 


before. Panel discussions are much the sam 


in any country. Some are good; some incred 


ibly remote, and dull. Speeches at conferences 
have a habit of striking a level: the speeches 


one remembers are more a retrospect of the 


personality than the matter, however logical 


and well-developed the argument. People rush 


about a lot: they move restlessly from = one 


interest group to another, seeking, secking, 


secking, and not finding very much. They go 
away, weary, a little disillusioned at first. Then 


after a week or more the worthwhile things 


sift themselves out, and one finds that the people 
one has met, the casual talks, certain highlights 
most of all a feeling that 


Il) Spce ches one 


belongs to a great company, and that the job 
moves—are the important things. 


But this New York 
We shall not forget it, as we 


Conference in was 


citferent 


forget 


routine annual meetings. The Conference met 


at what mav well be the highest moment of 


human history, or on the other hand, the defeat, 
the end, of all order and decency in our time. 
his annual meeting was haunted by an overt 
powering anxiety. Hitler and Is 


had 


france, 


“pel fect 
Holland, 
Ne W 


forsaken by 


barbarians” crashed through 


Belgium into and in that huge 


York hotel we were lke children 


parents, left alone to face the unknown terrors 


of the night. Sometimes that terror broke 


through the formality of group discussion and 


in the open meetings as well. One Jewish 


woman who has been for many years a leadet 


in workers’ education, threw down her notes 
and in her rich native accent cried: “I can't talk 
about education when the roads of Kurope are 


filled with men, women, children, running for 


Pad 


their lives from this beast who has destroy 


so many of my people. | can’t think of an 


thing else.” And so she ended. 


It revealed itself in the cold dissection «i 


democratic blunderings and mistakes by Pri 


Hans 


fessor Kohn; the impassioned — but 


helated appeal for ordered ways of life amo 


the nations, by Professor G. A. Borghese 


withered and blasted an audience of 1200 peopl 


at the last general session of the Conferen: 
when Archibald Macleish, poet and librarian 
Washingt: 


traced through modern literature the sources © 


the Congressional Library at 
that deep-rooted cynicism which has_ blind 
\merican youth to the validity of any mor 
issue, and makes them incapable of seeing now 
that this War is not just another clash of 3 
perialist jingoes, but a conflict of ide logics, t 
outcome of which will shape our destiny 

centuries to come. It closing 


Was a great 


anthem, that speech of Macleish’s, but it ha 
no parting blessing in it. It had no word 

cheer. It was a powerful, dramatic, desperate! 
beautiful challenge to all people of good will 1 
realize the situation 


now confronting — thi 


democracies of the world. It too, was a haunt 
speech—like “children erying in the night, a 
with no language but a ery.” 

lt was a great Conference. So many brilliant 
people; such a gathering of great personaliti 


The 


panels, the Director's Report, the verbatim 


great minds. report of the findings 
ports of the speeches, will contain the | 
thought of the world on “Adult Education 


Democratic Process.” But the thing one 

remember, when all that was said is forgott 
is that of a gathering of great people, the | 
minds of a great country, suddenly. stric! 
with the realization that all that they had ¢ 
hoped or dreamed of good was now threate 


with destruction, 
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Qn Wednesday night of the Conference whose voices will be heard to move the slumber- 


ng Communists, 5,000 or more, marched up — ing giant that is America, the voices of the mob 
down Times Square chanting a slogan: 
cep America out of the War! Keep America 


of the war! The Yanks are not coming. 


or the voices of those who have eves to see and 
hearts that understand the issues ? 

“America is Answers” 
Yanks are not coming.” etc. Ll wonder 


DON’T OVERLOOK THESE! 


Your Bookshelf 


latest addition to the C.B.C. Publications every aspect of cooperation was dealt with 
nguiry Into Cooperation (350 cents), which — in this series, including producers’ and con- 
s the text of the series of nine discussions sumers’ ce operation, credit unions, and co 
economic and social aspects of cooperation — operation in other countries. In one talk the 
Canada broadeast in the early part of 1940. — veneral philosophy and outlook of the move- 
«¢ broadcasts were arranged by the C.B.C 


ment was reviewed. Leading cooperators took 
ooperation with the Canadian Asseciation 


part in the discussions, Mr. Neil Morrison act 


\dult Edueation, for the purpose of pro- — ing as interrogator throughout. Place was found 
ling programmes which could be followed — for ecrities of the movement, and many questions 
] ; — ° : Des eran , : 
listening groups, of which over 350 were — were raised and answered regarding the prob- 
ganized in different parts of the Dominion. — Jems that face cooperation in marketing, pro 

rding to the imtroduction to thi oKlet duction and management. There is a useful 
] ol . { 8 - 
ich runs to ©6 pages), “the response was rhe 7 

oo ee bibliography at the end of the booklet. 
theient proof of the value and the possibilities a oT 
Don't forget the two latest additions to the 

ing the radio in such a way. We all know 


t 


Sane series of Information Bulletins issued jointly by 
a powerful instrument for propaganda se 


me ; the C.A.A.E, and the Canadian Institute for In- 
radio can be. Hf it can also be used to foster ; re neh ; 
. = : ternational Affairs. They are Nos, 9 and 10 
development of open free and intelligent 
cussion of vital social and political questions (10 cents each), entitled Twenty Years of 
t large scale, it may vet prove to be an Peace Failure 1919-1939, The first deals with 


duable ageney for the extension of | the Political, the second with the 
ocracy.” 


/conomt 
causes of the present war. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


is published monthly by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Annual subscription is $1.00, 
and price of single copies 10 cents. The next issue 
will appear in September. 


Previous issues of Food For Thought dealt with the following subjects:— 


January: THIS FREEDOM (Civil Liberties) 
February: WHAT ABOUT THE C.B.C.? 
March: WHY GERMANY IS LIKE THAT 
April: WAR AIMS AND PEACE PLANS 
May: MIND UNDER FIRE (Propaganda) 


Copies are still obtainable from 198 College Street, Toronto Price, 10 cents each 




















